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Government was content to accept, in order to increase its
own powers of supervision. The same result was produced
by the joint responsibility of the subordinates forming the
staff (officium) of a high official; these subordinates, in the
event of any error on the part of their superior officer, were
held jointly liable and were therefore exposed to punish-
ments which were often serious. Although decentralization
obtained when the system of prefects was introduced in
order to lessen the burden of the direct transaction of
business by the Emperor, yet there was continuous opposi-
tion to all attempts to establish too great an independence of
the central Government. In spite of this the influence of the
Praetorian Prefects was strong enough to secure in course of
time that the officials who were in competition with them
became more and more their own executive organs. In
particular the officials charged with the collection of the
taxes, working under the control of the prefecture, steadily
gained in importance at the expense both of the provincial
governors and also of the staffs of the central bureaux. The
organization of the Taxation Department, which was under
the scriniarii) increased in size as well as in influence in the
civil service, and in the fifth century it had a number of
subordinate departments of its own, among which were
those for the pay and the commissariat of the army, for
public works and arsenals; the prefect's treasury was
separated into two sub-departments, a special department
for the salaries of the officials directly under the prefecture,
and the general pay office for the rest of the salaries. The
prefecture of the East had its official seat in Constantinople.
The administration of the capital was carried out by the city
prefect, who was next in rank below the Praetorian Prefect.
He was supreme judge over all senators in civil and criminal
causes arising within the boundaries of the capital. He was
also responsible for the supervision of food supplies and of
the collegia, the guilds.
Constantinople, as the seat of the imperial Court, was also
the seat of the central administration, with a number of high
officials whom we may call ministers, although with some
hesitation. Of these the most important was the Magisfer
offidorum^ who supervised the imperial chanceries (the